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PLEASE —A SPOT OF TEA 


FEW days after we moved into our 

first manse, I set off one morning 
to shop in Glasgow. I had a long list of 
articles needed for a new home, and as 
I began shopping my enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. But as the day wore on and 
I became ladened with parcels, I began 
to feel very weary. By the time I re- 
turned home in the early evening I had 
only one thought, “O for a seat and 
a cup of hot tea.” My husband met me 
at the door, rescued me from behind my 
pile of parcels, and escorted me through 
to our living room. Feeling very grate- 
ful for such solicitude, I was about to 
ask him to pamper me a little further 
and make me a cup of tea when he said, 
“The kettle is almost boiling.” I glowed. 
If going off for a whole day brought 
forth such attention, it was worth all 
the effort. He went on, “I have been 
counseling with a young couple who 
are to be married next week. When the 
kettle boils, will you please make some 
tea and bring it in.” Deflated, I sat down 
among my parcels and said rebelliously, 
“No.” 


“But you must,” -he insisted, “I have 
told them you would come in and meet 
them, and that we would have tea to- 
gether.” 

“I'm sorry,” I moaned, hoping for 
sympathy, “but I just couldn’t walk an- 
other step. I have been trekking around 
all day long and I was hoping someone 
would make me a cup of tea.” Since he 
knew the “someone” could only refer 
to him, he sidetracked that by asking, 
“Well at least won’t you come in and 
meet them?” 

“I'm not in a mood to meet anyone; 
all I want is a cup of tea,” I reiterated. 

“Well you certainly are making it 
awkward for me. What am I going to 
tell them?” He began coaxing, “Come 
on now, they are a fine young couple. 
I know you will enjoy meeting them.” 

“I am sure they are a fine young 
couple and at any other time I would 
be happy to make them a cup of tea, 
but not now.” 

“I think you are being very unfair. 
It surely doesn’t take much effort to 
pour boiling water over some tea leaves.” 








He was becoming impatient. 

“Well, if it is so easy, why don 
do it yourself.” I was now speak 
little more loudly also. My hu 
closed the door. 

Then he said . . . and I said.. 
we both said. Every married coup 
witnessed such arguments. 

In the midst of it my husbar 
postulated, “Here I have been co 
ing a couple about to be mai 
how to live happily together, and 
we are giving a fine example.” 

Suddenly the absurdity of the 
tion dawned on both of us. The 
couple in the next room must have 
dered why the minister and his 
were laughing so heartily. 

My husband made the tea. I lai 
the cakes. They were a fine 
couple. 

Now when patience becomes 4 
worn in our busy lives, we remind 
other of the.young couple who & 
visit us a long time ago. We 
again , . . and have a cup of te 
gether, —Mary W. Doc 
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EDI TATION by Kenneth E. Nelson 


When Jesus Prayed for Us 


Iam praying for them; I am not 
aying for the world but for those 
hom thou hast given me, for they 
e thine. (John 17:9, RSV) 


avING accepted the fact of immi- 

nent death at the hands of the 
niritually dead, Jesus looked down 
he corridors of time and discussed 
he future of what he had begun, 
ith his Heavenly Father. Jesus 
amed all disciples beneficiaries of 
he values resulting from his life and 
eth, and made three major re- 
uests of God in our behalf. 
“.. keep them ...one...” (verse 
). This is no idle prayer. We have 
pen individuals, families, and groups 
ght over religious differences—as 
hough unity were impossible with- 
t seeing everything eye to eye. 
The various levels of understand- 
bg in Christianity depend on educa- 
on, experience, observation, intelli- 
ence, imagination. The three-year- 
d in the nursery believes in God— 
t not in the same way as you and I. 
The fifteen-year-old thinks of God 
iferently from his little brother, 
nd also in different terms from his 
arents—provided they did not file 
heir beliefs with the flowers and clip- 
n comings in the family Bible, when child- 

amood ended. 

The fact that we have reached 
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e.” HMdulthood has not made us identical 
re h spiritual apprehension any more 
The 


lan it has made us identical in po- 
ical preference or in physical ap- 
earance. Because of our differences 
h environment, individual make-up, 
nd spiritual insight, there are varia- 
ons in our beliefs. Some churches, 
herefore, speak the language and 


es a 
nind @peet the needs of some people, while 
» cammmurches of differing form and em- 
Ve l@hases win the hearts and minds of 
of te@thers. The existence of several de- 


minations is providential, and en- 
bles differing Christians sincerely to 
yorship in a way meaningful to each 
sion at them. 
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See how Jesus approached this 
matter of diversity. With Nicodemus, 
a student of theology, Jesus discussed 
the mystery of spiritual birth. At Ja- 
cob’s well he recommended living 
water to the woman who had satis- 
fied all thirsts, save the spiritual. He 
challenged the rich young ruler to 
serve God with his wealth, if he 
would find purpose in life. 

With the sick, Jesus emphasized 
the necessity of faith. He chided a 
well-meaning Martha, inclined to ne- 
glect her soul while serving. 

Jesus met each person on the 
threshold of his experience, under- 
starding, and need. He was no dis- 
penser of spiritual patent medicines 
or cure-alls. Although there was di- 
versity in his ministry, there was also 
unity in that he brought each person 
into a vital relationship with God in 
terms of that person’s faith, vision, 
and grasp. 

So with our many churches today 
—there is a unity which penetrates 
our differences and uses them to 
God’s glory. We are one, though 
many. The trouble is that many of us 
are too parochial to see the oneness. 

“... keep them from the evil 
one...” (verse 15). Jesus came 
walking into life and faced tempta- 
tions, dangers, problems, love, ha- 
tred, friendship, enmity—life as it 
was and is. He asked no special pro- 
tection; he entered life's game within 
the framework of God’s established 
laws. 

Had Jesus been unwilling to face 
life as it is, he might have escaped the 
cross, but we would not call him 
Lord. Persecution, mistreatment, 
Gethsemane, and Golgotha were 
steps in the stairway to the resurrec- 
tion. Without Good Friday, there 
would be no Easter. 

Instead of praying that God will 
keep us, in the midst of bitter circum- 
stances we often pray he will spare 
us completely from problems and 
temptations. Some even insulate 
themselves from life’s problems by 


isolating themselves from human 
need, But Jesus says that living for 
God, in spite of obstacles, is the real 
test of character. 

The student who wishes to be 
spared the imagined and real agony 
of mathematics would have a terrible 
time in life if his prayer were an- 
swered affirmatively. In life, the wish 
to escape problems, if granted, not 
only leaves us undeveloped but ac- 
tually produces greater problems. 

When Jesus asked God to keep us, 
he was requesting for us the same 
power that he lived by. Bluntly—God 
did nothing for Jesus that he will not 
do for you and me. Can anyone ask 
for more? 

“,..I have sent them into the 
world . . .” (verse 18). His third re- 
quest was that the eleven and “those 
who are to believe in me through 
their word” would faithfully continue 
the work he began. Very little imag- 
ination is required to understand how 
Jesus must have felt about his work. 

He had made a big investment of 
time, love, patience, suffering, and 
study. A man doesn’t put so much of 
himself into something and casually 
walk away from it. But Jesus had 
planned for this day. He had chosen 
twelve to work with him, gain expe- 
rience, and carry on after him. 

What faith he had in those dis- 
ciples—and in us. Faith to believe 
that they—and we—such ordinary 
men, could actually carry on for him. 
Jesus left nothing to chance. He 
planned ahead. He did everything 
humanly possible to insure the con- 
tinuation of his teachings. Having 
done all that he could, he left the 
matter in God’s hands. 

His example is in opposition to the 
cynical lament: “There is nothing we 
can do. We'll just have to leave it all 
in God’s hands.” Not until he had 
done all he could himself, did he 
commit the future of his work to his 
Father's hands. 

Doesn't it mean something to know 
that Christ placed such faith in you 
and me? What better prayer could 
we offer for Christian brethren 
around the world than that God will 
unite us, keep us, and use us? 
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SOUNDING BOARD 5H 


Mission 
on Faith and Healing 
« May 19 through May 22, we had a 


“Mission on Faith and Healing” in our 
. interest PresBy- 


church. It may . . 
TERIAN LIFE readers to [know of our] 
congregation’s experience. 

We had the mission for several rea- 
sons. (1) There was a considerable in- 
terest on the part of a number of our 
people. (2) [Spiritual healing is a] con- 
cern in the life of the church. . . . (3) 
We felt our church had a responsibility 
to do something more than criticize the 
sectarian “healers” or leave our people 
to the questionable wisdom or mercy of 
the sects. 

Preparation for the mission began 
nearly two years ago, when our session 
took note of the rising tide of interest in 
this area of Christian thought. A group 
in our church spent considerable time 
each week in study of all materials avail- 
able, pro and con, including the article 
in PRESBYTERIAN Lire [“The Light That 
Heals,” October 27, 1956]. After several 
months of inquiry, the session voted to 
invite the Reverend Dr. Alfred W. Price, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia, to come for a mission if 
he could. 

Our reasons for choosing Dr. Price as 
our missioner [were several]. His fifteen 
years of ministry at one parish means he 
has had to live with his work. Many 
people of our church and community 
knew of the ministry at St. Stephen’s and 
stopped often at the services there. We 
believed that any ministry he might 
bring would be Bible-based, Christ-cen- 
tered, and church-related. These expec- 
tations were amply fulfilled. Moreover, 
his basic interest seemed to be to stimu- 
late this church to its own ministry, 
rather than making this church a replica 
of St. Stephen’s. 

The mission consisted of a worship 
service, with sermon by the missioner, 
and the “laying on of hands with 
prayer,” according to the prayer book 
rite of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Other clergy, of various denominations 
in the area, took part in the service, and 
their people attended. There was a 
warmth, dignity, and clarity about the 
service which we felt reached the people 
in feeling and thought. 

There are several aspects of the em- 
phasis made in this mission which we 
feel are important. (1) There was abso- 


lute insistence on the “ministry” of med- 


























ical doctors. I suggested to our peliTT 
before the mission began, that if Mihipa 
came to the mission with the idelllPasca 
avoiding medical treatment, they WiBamp 
not listening to the voice of God baliPhur 
the devil. The missioner reiterated {Presb 
emphasis that the acceptance of mei™iamp:’ 
help is as much a part of Christian§ 
as saying one’s prayers. (2) The gi th 
sioner suggested that there are pegmBoarc 
who do not want to be helped or hedlifiafor 
since they would then have to assu 
man’s place in God’s world, inste, 
using their infirmity as a crutch g 
evoke sympathy. (3) There was 
honest, acceptable statement that 
of our ailments are psychosomati 
origin and that the power of 
work in one can bring to pass cha 
mind, body, and spirit which a 
imaginable apart from God. We tha 
of our mission as an “adventure inf 

The response, both in attendanes 
considered reaction to this ministry, 
excellent. Physicians and nur 
tended, as well as others from 
walk of life and every degree of inte 
and education. Some came believgg Th 
others were critical. The response onfm the 
part of the area clergy and congrgminis 
tions was heartening. Many of themijpyter 
expressed interest but were unwilling 
be official “sponsors” or to have sudgg950 
mission in their church. They did att aris! 
and participate after we scheduled 
mission. 

Where do we go from here? We g 
in a more vigorous study of every p 
of this insight by a larger and 1 
eager group of people. We go on 
an enlarged prayer group. We go 
possibly, to making the ministry of 
ing a regular part of the work of 
church. We are preparing a rather 
tailed statement on the mission @ €, 
would be glad to share our findings 
anyone interested. 


val 
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—Joun Davin B 


Minister, The First Presbyterian C - le 
Mount Holly, New bomn 


ann 
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‘The Broken Mask’ Ch 


« When ordering the film “The Bro * 
Mask” for your church, please note t 
the rental fee is $12.00, not $2.00 
listed in the “Tools for Missionary 
cation” pamphlet. 

—BeRNarp C, IKE) 3 


Director of P bli 
Board of Christian Ed or 1 
of the Presbyterian Church 
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at if Mhip at Camp Ghormley in Washington’s 





1e idelascade Mountains (see page 8). The 

they witamp is sponsored by First Presbyterian 

-0d balthurch of Yakima. This summer 50,000 the . 

ratedf™Presbyterians will attend 250 church Pestyleriag —___—_—__— 
of meifiamps in 600 weeks of camping. Ber- 

stian bard Ikeler, who wrote A Church Goes 
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CurisTIANS ARE CONCERNED ABOUT ALCOHOL 6 = Clifford J. Earle 
The 169th General Assembly in Omaha last 
May again reminded the churches and their 
members of our continuing and deepening con- 
cern with the problems of alcohol. 


































A Cuurcu GoEs TO THE MOUNTAINS Bernard Ikeler 
Almost every member of First Presbyterian, 


Yakima, gets to Camp Ghormley in the course 


. 







istry, 1 Biaas 1H me , , of a year—for a week of camping, a week-end, 
arses a 9 or a special day. 
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The author, a Presbyterian layman, believes 
















se on™ the wife of Dr. George M. Docherty, that “the very suburban mind which is looked 

ongrmminister of the New York Avenue Pres- at with fear by the detractors may well be the 

hemi@pyterian Church in Washington, D.C. basis for a beginning of a new Christian era.” 

villingehe Dochertys came to the U.S.A. in 

e su950 after serving several Scottish MepIcINE Lapy TO THE Navanos 14 _ Janette T. Harrington 
id attqparishes. When Virginia Boardman, R.N., came to the 


luled Indian reservation, primitive superstition shut 
George S. Odi- her out. Now she and her care are welcomed by 
: orne, who wrote hundreds. 
bo R The Suburban 
3 Church and Its 
Critics, is an elder 
and Sunday school 
\ superintendent in 
| the Bound Brook, 
N.J., Presbyterian Cuurcu IN East GerMaAny: Trial by Trifles 18 
Church. He is em- 
ployed by a re- 
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Christians are concerned abo 






“The 169th General Assembly in Omaha: 


members of our 


HE USE OF alcohol as a beverage is 

an issue because of the way in 

which drinking affects behavior, 

and because the disturbed behav- 
ior of one person affects other persons in 
a widening circle of influence. Thus, the 
problems of alcohol are a matter of con- 
cern for Christians. 


How many people? 


In size, the problems of alcohol con- 
tinue to be large, although the national 
consumption of alcohol has decreased 
perceptibly in recent years. An esti- 
mated 75,000,000 persons in the United 
States are occasional or regular users of 
alcoholic beverages. This is about 65% 
of the population of drinking age—fif- 
teen years and over. 

Approximately 7,000,000 persons who 
use alcoholic beverages are “problem 
drinkers”—that is, their drinking is ex- 
cessive and involves them in a variety of 
personal problems. Of this number 
about 4,700,000 are classified as alco- 
holics. It would appear that roughly one 
in ten or twelve of all who begin to drink 
gets into trouble through his use of alco- 
holic beverages. 

The trouble with alcohol is that the 
damage it does is not confined to those 
who use it in excess. Every one of the 
7,000,000 problem drinkers in America 
involves other persons, usually several, 
in his difficulty—his family, his friends, 
his associates at work. It is not an exag- 
geration to suggest that 20,000,000 or 
25,000,000 persons in America, one in 
seven.of our population, are affected by 
what we loosely call problem drinking. 

As for alcoholism, which is a disorder 
characterized by a tendency toward ad- 
dictive or uncontrolled drinking, the in- 
cidence is shockingly high in what many 





continuing an 





would regard as the most important gimeaso 
ment of the American population, @jpt ¥ 





know with fairly high accuracy (1) @gin 
number of persons who are afflicted wae is 
alcoholism, (2) the ratio of men@™ped 


ol 


women among alcoholics, and (3) 
age distribution of alcoholics. Putt 
all of these factors together we come 
with the astounding revelation t 
among men between thirty and f 
years of age (the population gn 
which includes most of the wage eam# 
of our American homes and most off 
fathers of our growing children) 1 
person in ten is a victim of alcoholis 

No wonder the General Asseml 
calls upon our churches for a mount di 
assault upon the problems of alcohol fo | 












Helping alcoholics 


General Assembly deliverances t 
year and in other years call upon qt 
churches and ministers to be concem 
intelligently and sympathetically 
the problem of alcoholism, and to st 
port efforts for the aiding and rehab 
tating of alcohol’s victims and their 
ilies. 

Helping the victims of alcohol is 
propriate to the nature and calling oft 
church. There would seem to be 
question about this, yet some people 
our churches are so extreme in their 2 
to stamp out the “liquor traffic” that th 
view efforts to help alcoholics with de 
suspicion. They seem to think that 
look upon an alcoholic with compass 
is somehow to condone his drinking. 

It should be clear that an alcoholic 
suffering from a disturbance that 
deepseated and real. His drinking 
pathological. Before the onset of al 
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asons” become completely unimpor- 
nt when the symptoms of alcoholism 
gin to take over. From that point on 
is obsessed with a notion that he 
beds alcohol in order to be normal. Al- 
ol becomes the most important thing 
his life. In time, he lives to drink and 
to live. One must observe an al- 
olic when he is trying to break away 


pm drinking to understand the utter ~ 


peration of his craving. 
It is misleading to say that alcohol 
one is the cause of alcoholism, since 
er factors, perhaps physical as well 
psychological, must also be present. 
p be sure, there is no alcoholism with- 
it drinking. The proportion of drinkers 
ho become alcoholics is at the present 
te about one in sixteen. If, however, 
oholism was “caused” by alcohol, the 
tio would be much higher in the direc- 
bn of one to one. 
It must be said, of course, that in 
y cases of alcohol addiction, the per- 
ality disturbances at the root of the 
ouble may themselves have been 
ought on or greatly aggravated by ex- 
ssive drinking. 
The responsibility for helping alcohol- 
s is one that should weigh heavily 
pon every minister. Too often a minis- 
will be critical and judgmental in 
ealing with alcoholics. A person under 
t influence of alcohol will sometimes 
thave in such a way as to invite re- 
cach, but a good minister will under 
D conditions permit the drinker’s per- 
ance to result in a withdrawal of 
oral concern, 


Icoholics Anonymous 


A major resource for helping alcohol- 
S is, of course, the remarkable organi- 
tion called Alcoholics Anonymous. 
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by Clifford J. Earle 


This movement now has some 140,000 
members in the United States, and more 
than 4,500 local groups. Alcoholics 
Anonymous is based on a twelve-point 
program of recovery which is outlined 
in literature published by the organiza- 
tion, notably in the “big book”—Alco- 
holics Anonymous. (A splendid discus- 
sion of the religious basis of the twelve 
steps is presented by John Park Lee in 
the July-September, 1953, issue of 
Crossroads.) 

A tested technique used by many 
newcomers in AA is the “twenty-four 
hour plan.” The alcoholic proposes to 
keep from drinking, to stay on the “pro- 
gram,” for one day at a time. To think 
that he must keep away from alcohol for 
the rest of his life overwhelms him. He 
does not trust himself to attempt any- 
thing that big, but twenty-four hours he 
knows he can manage. So he goes on one 
day at a time for weeks and months on 
end, until he feels secure in his new way 
of sober living. 

Here is a technique that can be used 
in handling many other human weak- 
nesses and frailties. 


Public action 


General Assembly deliverances over 
the years have called upon the churches 
to encourage and support various kinds 
of public action to restrain and control 
the alcoholic beverage industry. 

The conviction persists among a great 
many churchmen that the problems of 
alcohol in America cannot be resolved 
completely until the traffic has been 
abolished by law. Practical wisdom dic- 
tates, however, that the efforts of the 
churches are most wisely directed 
toward much more limited goals which 
represent realizable steps in the direc- 


tion of control. The following measures 
are among those which are recom- 
mended for action now and in the future: 


1. Strict enforcement of laws control- 
ling the issuing of liquor licenses and 
regulation of the hours during which 
liquor can be sold. We cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of reducing 
the number of outlets, of permitting 
only responsible persons to manage 
them, and of controlling carefully the 
manner of their operation. A great 
deal can be done to reduce drinking 
and to mitigate drunkenness by the 
relatively simple means of limiting 
the days and hours during which 
liquor can be sold. Great Britain’s ex- 
perience with this kind of regulation 
may well be studied. 


2. Regulation of alcoholic beverage 
advertising. Many people think that 
the time has come to abolish all liquor 
advertising and displays. It appears to 
be especially important to put an end 
to liquor advertising over the air 
waves. Canada offers encouraging 
demonstration of what the elimination 
of liquor advertising can mean. It 
should be noted, however, that there 
is serious question as to the degree to 
which alcoholic beverage advertising 
actually affects the patterns of drink- 
ing in America. Advertising by itself 
may be a considerable factor in per- 
suading a person who drinks to use 
beer instead of wine or to buy one 
brand of whiskey instead of another, 
but it is probably true that advertis- 
ing has a very slight effect upon a per- 
son who is not interested in drinking. 


3. The limiting of private profits from 
(Continued on page 29) 
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A Learn 


by Bernarp IKELER 


ERCHED high in the Cascade Mountains among towg 
_gperneins and giant crags, Camp Ghormley is 
and parcel—not simply an adjunct—of First Presb 
Church, Yakima, Washington, thirty-five miles away 
camp belongs to the church in a sense that goes far ¢ 
than mere legal possession. 

Members of First Presbyterian built much of thet 
with their own hands. Leasing five acres of national 
land near Tieton Ranger Station in 1939, they consttf 
the road, the lodge, the administration building, @ 
the water and disposal systems. And in the process) 
won a new spirit of unity. 

Again, members of the congregation staff the year 
camp program, under the guidance of the Reverend 

(Continued on pa 
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He gives man rule over all nature—even the wily snake. For a log “table” in the woods, fashion a cross of 
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oes to the Mountains 


Almost every member of First Presbyterian, Yakima, 
vets to Camp Ghormley in the course of a year—for 


week of camping, a week-end, or a special day 


‘or a memorable feast in the out-of-doors, season the food with a ravenous appetite and consume it in good comradeship. 











the shadows lengthen, the bell tolls evening worship. 


A CHURCH GOES TO THE MOUNTAINS 
CONTINUED 


G. Brahams, assistant pastor, and the session’s Christian 
education committee. 

In addition to facilities built by members, Camp Ghorm- 
ley has a dining hall, a guest lodge, a swimming pool with 
a sun deck, shower and bath houses, playgrounds. Well- 
equipped but by no means lavish, it can accommodate 150 
persons without too much crowding. 

The camp—named in honor of the late Reverend Charles 
Ghormley, during whose pastorate it was begun—affords 
surroundings ideally suited for worship, study, and com- 
radeship. A promontory that looks westward across a pano- 
rama of mountains is used for vespers, and a hushed glen 
with mossy rocks and a brook provides a setting of great 
natural beauty for other worship services. Adjacent national 
forest land offers plenty of room for campfires, hiking, pic- 
nicking, skiing, tobogganing, or ice skating. 

In the course of a year, virtually everyone who belongs 
to First Presbyterian—young or old—gets an opportunity 
to go to Camp Ghormley, for a week, a week-end, a day. 
“The camp's atmosphere gives us a tremendous opportunity 
for spiritual growth, Christian fellowship, and leadership 
development,” says the Reverend Mark L, Koehler, pastor 
of the church. “From it, a continuous flow of inspiration 
and enthusiasm comes into the life of our congregation.” 
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THE 
SUBURBAN CHURCH 
AND 


by GeorGe S. ODIORNE 


It is ironic that prosperity in church affairs has 
brought to the fore a new brand of theological liberal 
—the crusader whose pennant bears the motto, “Don’t 
Be Taken In.” It is no secret that the return to religion 
is gaining momentum, extending even to tin-pan alley 
and Hollywood. Not only is the Lord good box office 
in records, best sellers, TV plays, and wide-screen 
movies with stereophonic sound. He is also good box 
office in the local parish where church membership 
and attendance are rising steadily. The dismaying part 
of the new critic is that he tilts his lance both at 
Jane Russell’s statement that the “Lord is a livin’ 
doll,” and at the renewed vitality and activity of the 
local church. The important point is that the two 
phenomena are distinct, and that the treatment of one 
as though it were the other is a serious defect in 
thought and deed on the part of the intellectuals 
and scholars among professional churchmen. 

The facets of this attack are numerous and varied. 
The most obvious is an attack upon the quality and 
durability of the “positive thinking” movement. Still 
another is a genteel disdain for the quality of the faith 
which characterizes the suburban churchgoer. A third 
expresses elegant reservations over the value of the 
prodigious displays of energy which go into the routine 
functions of the local church in its modern state—for 
example, the bazaars, church suppers, plays, basketball 
teams, and discussion groups. It is a scene, one of 
them has declared, of “dreary mediocrity and pointless 
activity for activity’s sake.” The Johnny-come-lately, 
making up the pulpy mass of this return to religion it 
seems, has several basic flaws which make him of- 
fensive to the intellectual bourbons of the cloth. First 
he has a suburban mind; is mainly concerned over the 
kids, advancement in life, and conforming to his peer 
group. He is very mobile since he is probably going 
to advance in his job. Furthermore he is tainted with 
a managerial attitude, a competitive bent, and is torn 
by much inner low-level tension. He drinks a little or 
a lot, and has drowned the temperance movement in 
suburbia—the subject isn’t even brought up any more 
in the suburban parish. Above all, the critics of the re- 
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turn to religion find. its. manifestations in the subu 
immature, gauche, and dull. 

Theologically, suburban religion is seen as a 
of secularism of a deleterious nature, the answer} 
which is a “self-shattering re-evaluation” and a re 
to fundamentals, preferably at the urban indust 
level, since daily life is deemed to be shut out 
the church in its suburban retreat. By their energy 
their numbers—financially and _physically—sub 
represents a secular captivity which has overtaken{ 
church. 

While this skewering of the bourgeois comprises ¢ 
cellent sport for the staff thinker at national headq 
ters or at the seminary, it leaves a few important thin 
unsaid. Most specifically it leaves undefended the be 


fits and reasons for rejoicing over the modest gains 


date. And there have been some substantial gains, 
along grounds which are significant in the life of 1 
church, and in the life of the members. These are 
mere numerical or financial gains, although these are 
too have shown significant progress. Within the 
urban church there are more people listening atte 
tively to the preaching of the Word, who are taki 
part in administering the sacraments of the church, wi 
are strengthening the institutional life of the chur 
who are moving steadily toward lives of Christian ¢ 
votion, and who are carrying the mission of the chur 
through education and missionary endeavor. 

The relative unimportance of sects in suburbia, t 
indifference to intellectual humanism, and the speci 
form of evangelism which is found in the suburb 
church are all to the good. The tendency to conformi 
which characterizes suburbia is, hearteningly, ° 
which has as its model the proper mixture of doctrini 
emphasis upon the Bible, the Lordship of Christ, 
ness in life and by word. 

These gains are resulting in a resurgence of orth 
doxy in the suburban church, ‘and the very suburb 
mind which is looked at with fear by the detractot 
may well be the basis for a beginning of a new Chis 
tian era. Let’s look specifically at how this works itsé 
out. 


PRESBYTERIAN LI 










DPITS CRITICS 


1. Overextension of activities: One of the most com- 


> Subdu 

mon criticisms of the suburban church is that it is over- 
- a req extended in social and institutional groups within itself. 
\swer fm There are clubs and associations which duplicate one 
a ret another galore. Geneva Fellowships, Westminster Fel- 
ndustggl lowships, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, scouts, couples’ 
out fmf clubs, dramatic clubs, bowling leagues, and model rail- 
ergy agg toad clubs supplement the regular boards and church 
sub school organizations. Five choirs are now common in 
aken a medium-size churches. In their worst sense these are 

frittering away time and talent in trivia. From another 
rises am View they represent an ardent desire of the laity to do 
-adquag Something. To some they represent an escape from 
at thingy Witnessing more directly, it is true, but to the seasoned 
he bel Worker in local church work it represents the available 
gains@™ frontier for bringing more people into recognition that 
ains, @ Salvation comes through Christ, that Christ is sovereign 
e of ig lord of the church, that Christ is the standard for hu- 
» are gm man life, and that his life constitutes a guide to action. 
se arg Furthermore in the suburban church, the elite, the 
he sill policy makers and institutional leaders, are almost in- 
x attegg eVitably those whose commitment is deepest. The 
. takigy Model of the peer group is the man or woman who 
ch, wig Tecognizes the authority of God, and witnesses by word 

and life the supremacy of Christ. Surely this is not 


the most undesirable social framework into which we 
might shape suburbia after our hearts’ desire. 


2. Family life: It is often deplored that the sub- 
urbanite is overly oriented in his family. It is no sur- 
prise that family worship is an important part of the 
suburban church mission. It seems rather difficult for 
me to see the malevolence and danger in family prayer, 
grace at meals, and family Bible reading. 


3. Successful people are active: It seems to some 
that success and commitment must by definition be 
divided. Much of the criticism of suburbia is that its 
churches are filled with the manager class, those who 
are in positions of leadership and influence. If this 
were to mean that the Christian church were open only 
to the well-to-do, a sort of exclusive club for the upper 
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for a beginning of a new Christian era’’ 


The author, a Presbyterian layman, 


believes that “the very suburban mind which is looked 
at with fear by the detractors may well be the basis 





crust, this might comprise @'serious problem. Yet my 
experience is that there is as wide a representation of 
social strata in the suburban church as the community 
affords. Even suburbia has its drawers of water and 
hewers of wood, who enjoy positions of influence in 
suburban churches in rough proportion to their num- 
bers and extent of their commitment to the church 
and its Lord. 


4. Is daily life shut out? The final criticism most 
commonly aimed at suburban churches is that they 
are attended widely by men and women who make 
their religion a Sunday affair, and fail completely to 
carry their religion into their daily lives. This assumes 
that the daily commutation to the city results in a 
separation of work and church. Yet if there is one 
trend which seems most important in the suburban 
church, it is that the suburban church is producing 
more men who are willing to witness by word and deed, 
even when they are away from home, to their faith. 
The vitality and enthusiasm which has made Presby- 
terian Men such a forceful movement is based on sub- 
urban churches. 

It would seem that the critics of suburbia, as pro- 
fessional men of God, are tilting their lances at the 
social scheme rather than the results of it for the 
church. The conformity which characterizes suburban 
life is the real object of their derision. They would 
have suburbia turn its back on this “other directedness” 
and arrive at individual commitment through an atom- 
istic thinking-through or insight. The fact that even 
in suburbia the social mechanisms lead to Christian 
orthodoxy, evangelical faith, concern for the secular 
order, and a smoothing of ecumenical paths, they de- 
clare must somehow be all wrong. 

Perhaps it is because they lack insight into the nature 
of modern society and the group process that they 
would scratch out the gains of suburbia and start all 
over again in a comfortable model closer to their 
hearts’ desire. But after all, the patient who is cured 
by group therapy may be healthier than the person 
who doesn’t respond to individual treatment. 
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| Medicine Lady t 


Old-style medicine man wards 


off disease with incantations. 


NE afternoon not long ago, angry 
O shouts echoed off the great buttes 
at Tselani, remote settlement on 
the Navaho reservation in Arizona. The 
noise brought a half-dozen startled In- 
dians tumbling out of the trading post. 
“I won't let her go,” came a man’s 
shrill outburst from the little Presbyte- 
rian medical center across the way. In 
clinic’s nurse 
stood holding a young Navaho woman 
by the hand and facing a truculent In- 
dian husband. “Your wife has a bad eye 
infection,” the nurse said firmly. “If I do 
not take her to the hospital at once, she 
will not be able to see.” 

The man in Navaho headband shook 
his head with a stubborn mutter about 
seeing his medicine The nurse 
turned to the waiting woman. “Come,” 


the mission yard, the 


man. 


she said. 

As the two women started off by truck 
toward the nearest hospital, the man 
ran down the road after them, screaming 
imprecations. Finally a relative caught 
him by the arm and stopped him with a 
threat. “If you don't be quiet, we will 
call the tribal police,” he said. 

When the excitement died, the men 
in blue jeans and women in long-skirted 
Navaho dress, who were bedecked with 
drifted 


turquoise-and-silver jewelry, 
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When Virginia Boardman, R.N., came to the Indi 


her out. Now she and her care are welcomed by hundre 


by JanetTeE T. HarrincTon 


back to the trading post. But the inci- 
dent was not yet closed..The young wife 
was soon recovering from eye surgery 
and out of the hospital. Not long after, 
the young man appeared at the clinic 
looking sheepish. “My boy very sick,” he 
said, partly in Navaho. “You good medi- 
cine lady to my wife. I want you to look 
after him, please.” 

To be called a “good medicine lady” 
is an accolade of the highest order for 
nurse Virginia Boardman, who remem- 
bers the hostile looks and stolid inscruta- 
bility that greeted her arrival only five 
years ago. Yet she is “medicine lady”— 
and more—to some 900 men, women, 
and children who live in scattered ho- 
gans in a five-mile radius of Tselani. As 
public-health nurse in charge of a tiny 
medical outpost connected by remote 
control to the mission hospital at Ga- 
nado, Arizona, she stands lone vigil 
against disease, superstition, and igno- 
rance of basic health laws. 

The courage needed for such a situ- 
ation was made plain the day in August, 
1952, when nurse Boardman, taking up 
her post, headed her car toward the mas- 
sive white buttes that give Tselani its 
Navaho name of “place of many rocks.” 
With only the trading post and a hogan 
or two near-by, the big half-clinic—half- 
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New-style nurse-missionary Virgini 


Boardman has 1,000 Indian pati 


house stood empty and apart. It w 
shut off from any contact with the o 
side world except for a short-wave rad 
set. After some people working arow 
had gone home, the nurse found hers 
alone for the night. 

Being the kind of person who, as 
child, ran shrieking from caterpillay 
Virginia Boardman lay awake and tens 
She kept trying to believe that even 
thing would be all right. Suddenly, s 
heard footsteps outside her window : 
peered out just in time to see a di 
form disappearing into the shadow 
Perhaps, she told herself, it was ji 
somebody curious about the new nurs 
Ears straining, she waited for a knod 
but none came. Finally in desperati 
she offered up a small prayer. 

“Lord, if you want me to do th 
work, you'll have to look after me,” § 
prayed, Then she turned over and wet 
to sleep. 

That same reliance on faith has sim 
carried her through many difficult day 
It has been with her night after nig 
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the Navahos 


reservation, primitive superstition shut 


when a tap on the door has sent her 
jouncing out across the reservation in a 
half-ton truck to tend the sick; the two 
or three times a week when desperate 
illness triggers a headlong drive to carry 
a patient to the Presbyterian mission 
hospital at Ganado, thirty-three difficult, 
often mud-clogged miles away. 

According to Dr. William D. Spining, 
head physician at Ganado, Navahos 
around Tselani have an infinitely better 
chance to live out the span of their lives 
because of Miss Boardman’s unflagging 
response to need. Her being “on the 
ready” twenty-four hours a day means, 
he says, that the Navahos have a 
“trusted friend and neighbor to turn to 
when a child is suddenly ill with a high 
fever in the night or a young wife faces 
terrifying complications of labor.” No- 
body knows better than Dr. Spining the 
significance of such service in a land 
where medical services are appallingly 
inadequate. The hospital at Ganado is 
one of only three on the entire 23,000 
square-mile reservation. The U.S. Public 
Health Service has to deploy its visiting 
nurse force over the whole area with 
75,000 Navahos to reach. 

Serving in one isolated spot, Miss 
Boardman is able to meet emergencies 
as they arise. Armed with a long list 
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Virginia Boardman makes constant calls on Indian families at their 
homes to administer shot to prevent measles, often a fatal disease. 


of standing orders supplied by Dr. 
Spining, she is sometimes able to save 
lives by keeping critical illnesses from 
arising, as happened last year when an 
epidemic of measles swept the reserva- 
tion. Among the Navahos, measles is a 
killer—pneumonia often develops after 
bare-bottomed youngsters with measles 
run out into the cold. Nurse Boardman 
launched a daily measles run (she calls 
it her “pants and penicillin campaign” ) 
to every hogan where sickness was re- 
ported, to give antibiotic shots and warn 
against overexposure. The area came 
through without a fatality. 

In almost daily skirmishes with near- 
crisis, Nurse Boardman can count on a 
ready fund of resilience and good hu- 
mor to see her through. Not long ago, 
an SOS call came, after she had gone to 
bed, for help for a mother soon-to-be. 
Climbing into the truck, she bumped 
and side-slipped over unfamiliar trails 
toward the windowless hogan looming 
somewhere ahead where the family 
lived. At one point, a beacon fire built 
off across the hills told her she had lost 
her way. Arriving at last, she tucked the 
waiting woman in blankets for the trip 
to the hospital and beckoned the hus- 
band to come along. Halfway up the hill 
the truck jolted to a halt, wheels locked 


in sand. Spurred by the proximity of 
the stork, nurse and husband dug fran- 
tically by moonlight until the wheels 
came loose, then cut off on a road of the 
truck’s own making. They reached the 
hospital with precious minutes to spare. 

Next morning, Nurse Boardman 
laughed about her experience. “I’m just 
lucky the baby wasn’t born on the way,” 
she said. “With these Navaho women, 
you can’t tell when a baby is coming 
except by the beads of perspiration on 
the mother’s forehead.” 

In the American idiom, we would 
say she “comes up smiling.” But the 
Navahos have a for it, too— 
“Glownizinnie Tsosie,” or “The Slim 
One Who Smiles All the Time.” 

Friendly, trim-figured, unfailingly 
cheerful, Virginia Boardman fits the title 
very well. What she doesn't fit is any 
stereotype of a person willing to give 
up normal comforts and contacts for so 
singular a life. Certainly, the pleasant 
normalcy of her upbringing gave no 
early warning of anything extraordinary 
ahead. 

Brought up in, Penns Grove, New 
Jersey, in a family of four children, she 
lived in a comfortable home where there 
were always other people’s youngsters 
around. Whenever neighbors objected 
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Medicine Lady 
to the Navahos 


to the clutter outside, her mother always 
retorted, “Children are more important 
than yards.” 

She was launched on an unobtrusive 
career as biological chemist in New 
Brunswick when World War II came 
along. Her brother's death in action 
started her thinking about doing some- 
thing directly associated with saving hu- 
man life. She elected to study public 
health nursing at Ohio’s Western Re- 
serve, and, after a nursing stint in Phila- 
delphia, wound up in charge of a small 
visiting nurse association in New Jersey. 
Dissatisfied, ‘she fired off 7 inquiry to 
the government about pioneer nurse 
service in Alaska. Her minister heard 
about it and asked why she didn’t apply 
as a missionary. Her response was a kind 
of openmouthed “Who, me?” 

“If you're thinking of missionaries as 
they were usually pictured fifty vears 
ago,” he told her, “you haven't seen to- 
day’s crop.” 

She promised to sleep on it. But the 
application forms were still gathering 
dust in her desk drawer when she took 
off for a trip to the Southeast a few 
months later. While she was gone, she 
encountered at mission-operated War- 
ren Wilson Junior College in North Car- 
olina several of the missionaries of whom 
her pastor had spoken. A few weeks 
later, Virginia Boardman sat talking to 
Katharine E. Gladfelter, the woman in 
charge of education and medical mission 
work in the United States, West Indies, 
and Alaska, for the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 

“As soon as she described the open- 
ing at Tselani,” says Virginia, “I knew 
it was the job for me.” 

The Tselani health center, inactive for 
several years and recently renovated, 
was about to reopen. It was, as Miss 
Boardman later to describe it, 
“ninety miles from the nearest chocolate 
soda” and totally lacking in normal ad- 
juncts of living such as beauty parlors, 
motion pictures, or TV. If anything went 
wrong—as happened one Christmas eve 
when the furnace nearly exploded—the 


was 


only recourse was to drive to Ganado 
for help, until eventually a telephone 
was installed. 

For the first year or so, she would 
have the help, as interpreters, of a Nav- 
aho couple, lay evangelist Chester Hub- 
bard and his wife, Louise, a registered 
nurse. Except for them and a doctor- 
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nurse team that came once a week from 
Ganado to hold a clinic, she was on her 
own. 

She was on her own, too, in the matter 
of getting along with people of totally 
different language and _ background. 
Shortly after she arrived, she was awak- 
ened one night by a Navaho woman who 
needed urgent help for someone at 
home. When the nurse, unable to un- 
derstand her words, tried to make out 
the trouble, the woman made vague ges- 
tures in mid-air that seemed to spell 
“baby coming.” Anxiously, Nurse Board- 
man made a quick mental run-down of 
the obstetrical procedures she had 
watched in nurse’s training and began to 
stuff needed items into a heavy black 
bag. When she reached the hogan, she 
found the patient asleep—a small boy 
with a stomach ache. 

She winced when she first visited the 
typical one-room, mud-and-log-walled 
hogan. Babies, pets, and goats rolled 
about together on the floor and licked 
indiscriminately at the babies’ bottles. 
Water, hard to come by, stood in an 
open bucket; everyone from a child to 
a tubercular grandfather would dip into 
it. 

Almost at once she ran into the com- 
petition of the medicine men. On one 
occasion, she was barred from a hogan 
by a scantily clothed man, prancing 
around and flipping a little feathered 
wand. Another time, a Navaho refused 
to heed the trader’s advice to consult 
the new nurse, and pawned his family 
procedure among 
ready cash—for a 


jewelry—standard 
Navahos needing 
“sing” for his sick son. 

Low ebb came one dav when a dis- 
traught family carrying a small bundle 
rushed into the The bundle 
proved to be a two-year-old boy almost 
dead from pneumonia. His parents ad- 
mitted he had first been treated in a 
three-day “sing,” one step of which often 
is to douse the patient with cold water 
and put him outdoors. The nurse gave 
emergency medication, gathered the 
small patient in her arms, and dashed 
for the pick-up. Before she was half-way 
across the yard, the boy died in her 
arms. “There in the middle of the yard, 
the family sat down and cried,” she 
wrote in her case book. 

That was a time when the “Slim One 
Who Smiles All the Time” nearly 
stopped smiling. It began to seem to her 
that the best will in the world could 
never make headway against entrenched 
and superstitious religious beliefs. 

One day an alarming automobile ac- 
cident—cars are still relatively rare on 


house. 


the reservation—occurred down therm 
when a carload of Navahos skidded jy 
a ditch. One man’s back was broke 
and his companions, trying to get hj 
out, injured him further, When ny 
Boardman and the Hubbards arrived 
they gently bundled him by blank 
lift into the truck and headed at snail 
pace for the hospital. All the way, Loui 
Hubbard sat close to the man’s hey 
talking to him in Navaho and praying 
that he might pull through, 

That night, Virginia Boardman hadj 
long talk with the Hubbards. Both 
nado graduates and equally at home 
the English-speaking or Navaho work 
they shared with her some insights j 
the plight of a people in a state of trans 
tion. “For years,” they said, “the Nay 
hos have lived behind an iron curtain, 
isolation, untouched by life arow 
them. Suddenly American ways are | 
ginning to break through. Men get joly 
off the reservation and come back tak 
ing about cars and electric gadget 
Children are being packed off to of 
reservation boarding schools or having 
their first shot of education in new ¢ 
the-reservation elementary schools. 

“Up to-now, the Navahos have had 
their faith in their old gods to hang 
to. Now that is being shaken. They by 
soda pop and canned goods at the trad 
ers’ or copy the white man’s remarkabk 
ways with a bottle of hooch and think 
they're being American. Somehow they 
need to sort out what’s good and whats 
bad in the new ways, and find a new, 
live faith to replace the old.” 

After the Hubbards left, Nurse Board 
man sat for a long while before the fir 
and thought about what they had said 
She had a healthy respect for other pee 
ple’s religious beliefs and had no trair 
ing in what to tell others about Chris. 
tianity. Yet here at Tselani, time and 
again, she had seen misplaced religiow 
beliefs spell the difference between lite 
and death. If she could make the Nave 
hos see that what she was doing to hey 
heal their bodies was prompted by 
Christian love, it might be a way of per 
sonifying to them what Christian faith 
could mean. 

The least she could do, she decided 
was to stop blaming the Navahos fo 
stubborn resistance to ideas they could 
not understand. And it should not bk 
difficult to learn to appreciate their goo 
points. They had already displayed 
markable qualities of patience and fat 
ily feeling, as when a father would bed 
down on the floor to be with a little ont 
in the hospital. 

Her new philosophy was put to? 
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severe test the day she found herself 
jogging along a sandy road up a canyon 
with a pine-board coffin teetering on the 
back of the truck. When old Mr. Many- 
goats died, his passing precipitated a 
major family crisis. Navaho custom pro- 
hibits direct contact with death because 
of the peril of evil spirits; usually the 
hogan is burned, body and all. But old 
Mr. Manygoats’ son, Denny, had been 
coming to the mission and he wanted 
the nurse to provide a Christian burial. 
Together they nailed up a coffin from 
boards borrowed from the trader. The 
son and a cousin dug a grave and low- 
ered the crude box into it. While rela- 
tives watched from a discreet distance, 
Nurse Boardman read the Twenty-third 
Psalm and repeated it in stumbling Nav- 


{ 
aho. 


“It gave me a feeling of closeness 
such as I had never had with any Nav- 
aho—and, for the first time, a sense of 
our turning to the same God.” 

In less dramatic ways, Nurse Board- 
man set about to spin a meshwork of 
countless little services to prove to the 
Navahos she was on their side. She 
showed Navaho mothers how to sterilize 
their babies’ bottles with a minimum of 
water. Orange juice or tomato juice, she 
told them, is just as wet as soda pop 
and better for you. She got Chester Hub- 
bard to dub in a Navaho sound track 
for health movies. 

Through trial and error, she found 
ways to make sign language and in- 
genuity a lively substitute for a common 
tongue. She learned to mark bottles of 
pills with tiny symbols of the sun at 
morming, noon, and evening eye levels 
to indicate time of dosage. 

One day, walking over to the trading 
post, the nurse noticed a handful of 
boys hanging around with nothing to do. 
Assessing the delinquency quotient in 
their unrelieved idleness, she got hold 
of some basketball hoops and launched 
the boys on an impromptu brand of 
ball. A pingpong table, a record player, 
and weekly movies at ten cents per per- 
son followed. She installed sewing ma- 
chines so the women could piece quilts. 
She helped the men with their unem- 
ployment and tax letters. When she dis- 
covered that few adult Navahos could 
read or write in their own language, 
she taught literacy lessons in Navaho, 
made graphic through use of charts. 

As her Navaho neighbors came to un- 
derstand and to trust “The Slim One 
Who Smiles All the Time,” small but 
significant changes began to take place. 
In the fall of 1956, for the first time 
Tselani had four students enrolled at 
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The village of Tselani consists of trading post, a few hogans, and Presbyterian 
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Medical Center (foreground) which serves Navaho families over a very wide area. 


Ganado for schooling beyond the fourth 
grade. The sixteen-year-old grandson 
of a medicine man, using the clinic’s 
literacy classes as a steppingstone, was 
able to enter Sherman Institute in Cali- 
fornia, one of the government boarding 
schools for Navahos. 

By almost imperceptible degrees, 
signs of changing attitudes toward white 
man’s medicine magic became apparent. 
Even some of the old medicine men 
began to turn to the clinic with their 
aches and pains. When she drove out 
on the reservation for any reason, the 
grapevine would turn up thirty or forty 
patients, sometimes treated at an im- 
promptu clinic by the side of the road. 

Most important of all, the live Chris- 
tian faith began to find a foothold. At 
one weekly service—on Sundays the 
clinic becomes a small church—Nurse 
Boardman took a turn at leading wor- 
ship, usually conducted by a Navaho 
evangelist from Ganado. With the help 
of an interpreter, she read portions of 
The King Nobody Wanted, one of the 
Presbyterian Church’s Christian Faith 
and Life books. A young Navaho woman 
who listened attentively afterward told 
her, “This is the first time I have under- 





stood this Jesus you white people talk 
about.” 

Her main chance came when Tselani, 
after long years of educational drought, 
acquired its first elementary school. She 
began to teach Bible lessons to first-to- 
third graders after school hours. A two- 
week vacation Bible school in the 
summer attracted fifty-five learners 
ranging from two-year-olds to grand- 
mothers. 

One day, she was out on the reserva- 
tion giving preventive shots when a 
haggard-looking Navaho sidled over to 
beg her help. It was the same man who 
had pawned his jewelry, three days be- 
fore, to pay for a sing for his sick son. 
By now, the boy was so near death that 
the family had begun to scrape the ho- 
gan walls, Navaho precaution against 
approaching death, Miraculously, under 
swift hospital care, the boy—only re- 
maining child in a family of nine—re- 
covered, His return set off a spate of 
laughter and rejoicing. But family and 
friends stilled at once when the mis- 
sionary suggested a service of thanks- 
giving to God. For the first time at 
Tselani, Someone besides evil spirits got 
top billing in a drama of life and death. 
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Protestant Unity: 
A Month to Remember 


Amidst and in between all last month’s 
heat and storms, American Protestants 
took time out from weather and vaca- 
tion talk to make church history. And 
when they had finished, they had taken 
actions which will affect directly about 
one out of every forty Protestant Chris- 
tians in the world today. 

At New Concord, Ohio, the 99th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of North America voted to 
approve the actions of its presbyteries 
on union with the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Next May the two bodies will 
meet in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to cre- 
ate the 3,100,000-member United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. (see next 
page for special report). 

At Cleveland, Ohio, more than 700 
delegates from the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church and the Evangelical & 
Reformed Church met in Cleveland’s 
Civic Auditorium to form the General 
Synod of the 2,200,000-member United 
Church of Christ. 

This, the first major church union in 
North America since the ’thirties, was 
attended by scores of national and 
international Christian leaders. Chief 
speaker was Bishop Lesslie Newbigen, a 
British Presbyterian who became one of 
the leaders of the now-famed Church of 
South India, formed ten years ago by 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, An- 
glicans, and Methodists. 

Including overseas churches with 
which they have close relations, the two 
new American united churches will 
bring together about 6,000,000 of the 
world’s some 230,000,000 Protestant 
Christians. 

Even the two most independent major 
church bodies in the United States— 
the 8,900,000-member Southern Baptist 
Convention and the 2,271,912-member 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod— 
showed signs of easing their anti-unity 
positions last month. 

U.S. Congressman Brooks Hays of 
Arkansas, newly elected president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, pledged 
himself to work actively to close the 
“historical cleavage” between his de- 
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nomination and the American Baptist 
Convention. Mr. Hays is a member of 
Calvary Baptist Church in Washington, 
D.C., a congregation which belongs to 
both Southern and American Conven- 
tions. Mr. Hays’s pastor, Dr. Clarence 
W. Cranford, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Baptists. 

Dr. John W. Behnken, president of 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
indicated that his denomination might 
be willing to join in a merger with the 
American, Evangelical, and United 
Evangelical Lutheran churches some- 
time after 1960. The three latter bodies 
are expected to form the 2,000,000- 
member American Lutheran Church in 
60. But Dr. Behnken stated the historic 
position of the Missouri Synod that there 
must be “doctrinal agreement before 
there can be unity.” 


Church in Hungary: 
Ominous Arrests 


Even though the Hungarian revolt 
was hardly six months past, it had 
seemed as though relative calm had re- 
turned to the country in general and its 
churches in particular. As late as May, 
Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass said rela- 
tionships with the Hungarian govern- 
ment had “very much improved.” His 
presence in Austria for a conference of 
pastors—the bishop’s first foreign visit 
since 1948—lent credence to his report. 

The semblance of tranquility began 
to be swept aside last month with two 
announcements. One was that a Re- 
formed (Presbyterian) Church pastor, 
Lajos Gulyas, was one of the six “coun- 
ter-revolutionaries” sentenced to death 
on charges of attempting to overthrow 
the “people’s government” during the 
revolt last fall. 

The other disturbing report was that 
of the arrest of Istvan Bibo, a leading 
Protestant churchman and member of 
the short-lived cabinet formed by for- 
mer Premier Imre Nagy. Mr. Bibo is the 
son-in-law of Dr. Ladislaus Ravasz, for- 
mer ministerial president of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church. In February 
the Kadar government compelled Dr. 
Ravasz, who had been restored to office 
at the time of the uprising, to “with- 


draw from ecclesiastical activities."9 

Bibo was the only member of § 
Nagy government who did not seek @ 
lum in a foreign embassy after Sov 
troops crushed the revolt. The Kam 
regime had apparently been reluctanfh 
arrest him previously because of } 
widespread popularity. It was said hj 
arrest followed attempts by the Hig 
garian Reformed Church to weed 
pro-Communist leadership. These ¢ 
forts, according to reports, were thw 
ed by the Kadar regime. 


Church in East Germany: 
Trial by Trifles 


In East Germany, the war of attritioy 
—the restrictions, harassments, and ac 
cusations—carried on against the 
churches by the government continued 
unabated last month. 

Some sixty Soviet Zone Lutherans 
scheduled to attend the Lutheran Worl 
Federation meeting in Minneapolis is 
August were having difficulty obtaining 
exit permits. Federation executive d 
rector Carl Lund-Quist said it may be 
necessary to make new representations 
to the Communist-dominated goven 
ment on behalf of the churchmen dele 
gates. He recalled that in 1952, 5,00 
East Germans expected at the Luthera 
World Federation assembly in Har 
nover, West Germany, had their plan 
cancelled for lack of exit permits. 

In Berlin, a Roman Catholic journd 
expressed concern over a reported it 
creasé in desecration of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches. In some it 
stances, said the Berlin diocesan paper, 
churches were desecrated several times 
in one week. 

Communist propagandists in East Ber 
lin were busy insulting Bishop Otto 
Dibelius, head of the Evangelicd 
Church in Germany and a president 
the World Council of Churches. Before 
he was to speak in one suburb, Com 
munists painted defamatory slogans 
against him on walls and fences along 
the road leading to town. Next morning, 
church people saw the insults, thea 
turned out with pails, water, and scour 
ing brushes to remove the remarks be 
fore the bishop arrived. 
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New Concorp, Oxn1o 

12 trim churchman the gray 
Thaie and the black-rimmed glasses 
stood before the pulpit of Muskingum 
College’s forty-five-year-old Brown 
Chapel. He had his coat on; his audi- 
ence, for the most part, did not. It was 


with 


too warm, and besides, why bother with 
formality when everybody knows every- 
one? 

‘I come to you this afternoon as a 
United Presbyterian,” the speaker said. 
And there was a roar of laughter. The 
man in the pulpit was Presbyterian 
U.S.A. General Assembly Moderator 
Harold Martin of Bloomington, Illinois. 

What U.S.A. Moderator Martin said 
was true albeit a bit premature. At 
11:31 a.m. (est), the morning before 
(June 14), his audience, the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, had approved 
the action of its presbyteries in voting 
for creation of a Presbyterian 
Church—the United Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America—which 
is to be formed by United and U.S.A. 
Presbyterians. 

The new United Presbyterian Church 
will be created at a constituting General 
Assembly which begins the last week 
in May, 1958. Immediately preceding 
this historic event, the Assemblies of the 
uniting churches will hold brief, final 
sessions. And just before this, the present 
United Church will celebrate its cen- 
tennial. It was formed in 1858 by union 
of the Reformed Presbyterians and the 


new 
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Stated Clerk Shane (left), Moderator Montgomery (center ), 
and Dr. Weisiger discuss the taking of roll call vote. 








United Presbyterians Vote to Approve Church Union 


Associate Presbyterians, two groups of 
rugged independent Calvinists who had 
left Church of Scotland ties in the old 
world. 

From all indications, last month in 
New Concord, Ohio, the United Presby- 
terians of 1957 haven’t changed much 
from their forebears. They still are rug- 
gedly independent, and they don’t care 
who knows it. But they are also strong 
Presbyterians who believe firmly in the 
great Presbyterian principle of repre- 
sentative government under God. 

The subject of union was on the mind 
of each of the some 290 commissioners 
and the hundred or so wives and guests 
of the United Presbyterians’ 99th Gen- 
eral Assembly. Gathered as they were 


Assistant Clerk J. Y. Jackson of Pittsburgh (foreground) 
helps Dr. Shane count historic vote on backroom piano bench. 








in just-vacated dormitory rooms on 
Muskingum’s lush, rolling campus, the 
ministers and ruling elders had plenty 
of chance to discuss their role in the 
union timetable. The presbyteries had 
voted favorably, though only by a fifty- 
seven per cent majority. The task of the 
Assembly was to approve or deny the 
presbytery actions. If the Assembly was 
to deny, it had to overrule by a two- 
thirds vote. 

The first major piece of business be- 
fore the Assembly was the election of 
a Moderator. It was rumored that the 
anti-union forces were seeking to place 
in nomination one of the church’s out- 
standing leaders, Dr. Cary N. Weisiger, 
III, pastor of giant, 2,900-member 


Moderator Montgomery asks for order as Dr. Shane prepares to announce the vote. 
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Mount Lebanon Church in Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Weisiger had been plainly against 
union. But the tall Pittsburgh minister 
surprised many of the commissioners by 
nominating the host minister, Dr. Robert 
N. Montgomery, president of Muskin- 
gum College and a union supporter. 

Lean Dr. Montgomery, member of a 
famous United Presbyterian family and 
president of Muskingum for twenty-five 
years, was handily elected Moderator. 
He appointed Dr. Weisiger chairman of 
the Assembly committee on bills and 
overtures, which meant that the anti- 
union Pittsburgh pastor would have to 
present the positive vote on union and 
ask the Assembly to ratify it. The day 
before the union issue was to be settled, 
Dr. Weisiger asked a colleague on the 
Standing Committee—longtime union 
advocate Dr. Samuel C. Weir of Detroit, 
a former Moderator—to report on the 
union vote. Dr. Weir did and read the 
committee’s recommendation that the 
vote be approved and that the machin- 
ery of union be started. The recommen- 
dation was moved and seconded and 
action reserved until the next morning. 

The college’s brick chapel was filled 
with commissioners and visitors that Fri- 
day morning. Moderator Montgomery 
reminded the Assembly of the phrases 
on the Great Seal of the church: “The 
Truth of God,” and “Forbearance in 
Love.” The debate began. 

Dr. Robert Gibson, past Moderator 
and chairman of the church’s Committee 
on Interchurch Relations, asked for rec- 
ognition. He reminded the Assembly 
that his committee had voted unani- 
mously for union. “I call your attention 
to one fact,” he said. “A new church is 
being born—one that will require the 
U.S.A. Church as well as ourselves to 
adopt new ways of doing things. . . . 
I hope we will vote unanimously for 
this union.” 

Dr. Henry Lietman of Cleveland Pres- 
bytery decried the 
speeches and actions by advocates of 
both sides, but declared, “We can do 
anything we want to as a small church.” 

Former Moderator Weir reminded the 
commissioners, “This is not a vote on 
union, but a vote to ratify the affirma- 
tive vote of the presbyteries.” 

Dr. John H. Eastwood brought a roar 
of laughter to the floor when he opened 
his remarks with, “We have reached the 
place in the marriage ceremony when 
the minister says, ‘If anyone here pres- 
ent knows of any reason why these per- 
sons should not be joined together, let 


“cantankerous” 
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him speak or forever hold his peace.’ 
Well, I’m going to speak now and hold 
my peace later. . . . The church, I be- 
lieve, has not finished speaking about 
union.” 

Dr. Richard Graves of the Presbytery 
of Mercer told the Assembly that being 
pro-union “is just as much a matter of 
conscience as being against union. If you 
don’t think so you have made a desper- 
ate error. . . . This has been a matter of 
conscience for us year after year. . 
How delayed can you be about union?” 
Dr. Graves’s support of union was re- 
ceived with prolonged applause. 

After a long talk against union by a 
retired missionary, Dr. Clinton Marsh 
of Indiana Presbytery asked for the 
floor. “Nothing yet has been said,” he 
declared, “that we have not heard doz- 
ens of times over before. . . . I’m not 
here to talk about my own feelings. . . . 
I want to call for the question on the 
motion.” Dr. Marsh’s request received 
long applause. Moderator Montgomery 
asked for a vote on the previous ques- 
tion, and it carried, 204 to 77. The time 
was at hand. 

Following the suggestion of Vice- 
Moderator Dr. Chester T. R. Yeates of 
Des Moines, Iowa, a Los Angeles com- 
missioner moved that the vote be bv 
roll call. Stated Clerk Dr. Samuel W. 
Shane of Pittsburgh noted that 194 neg- 
ative votes were needed to overrule the 
presbyteries. The roll of 290 commis- 
sioners was called alphabetically by pres- 
byteries. Of the sixty-five presbyteries, 
fiftv-seven were split. 

After the roll was read, the Stated 
Clerk and Assistant Clerk counted the 
vote officially. The debate had taken 
a little more than an hour, Then came 
the results: in favor, 162; opposed, 124. 
The favorable percentage was 57, the 
same as that recorded in the vote of the 
presbyteries. 

After the vote was announced and ap- 
plauded, Dr. Weisiger asked for the 
floor. “I'd like to move the following 
resolution,” he said. “It is resolved by 
the 99th General Assembly that we en- 
ter into the union of our church and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, with faith, 
hope, and love and the prayerful pur- 
pose of making the union a happy and 
effective means of advancing the King- 
dom of Jesus Christ, our Savior and 
Lord.” This was voted unanimously. Op- 
ponent Lietman seconded the motion, 
and opponent Eastwood declared, “This 
will not be as easy a marriage as the 
other I entered into, but I am ready to 


go along.” The Assembly and gy 
sang the Twenty-third Psalm toget 

And U.S.A. Moderator Martin, visi} 
moved, told the United Presbyteri 

“Your faith, your devotion, and yg 
sound spiritual conviction in this uj 
will mean much to the whole of Py 
estantism. We shall not fail becay 
Christ is the captain of our salvatigy 


Race Relations: 
On Inter-marriage 


Sooner or later in most discussions} 
tween whites on race relations, somes 
asks whether anyone present would wis 
his son or daughter to marry a Neg 
Usually the question is raised by a pe 
son who fears the effects of abolishi 
segregation. 

Last month the General Synod of t 
Reformed Church in America offer 
its counsel on interracial marriage. 
denomination, in a far-reaching “cred 
on race relations,” said, the church “mi 
conceives its function when it hinder 
an interracial marriage of two peop 
who, loving Christ, love each other.” 

At the same time, the General Synol 
said it believed the church had no divi 
mandate actively to foster interracil 
marriages. 

The Synod’s statement declared thal 
being “in Christ” transcended all ethni 
and cultural barriers. “We _ believe,” ij 
said, “that marriage is a divinely ap 
pointed institution to perpetuate th 
human race, to preserve the order 
society, and to realize the fullness d 
human personality. We believe therefo 
that when two people are so joined, rf 
gardless of race differences, society and 
church must respect that marriage. 

“We further believe that the churd 
recognizes the sanctity of marriage and 
bestows God’s blessings on those who 
marry ‘in the Lord.’ . . . We believe that 
the church misconceives its function 
when it actively hinders, forestalls, « 
denies the marriage of any two peopk 
who loving Christ, love each other.” 

The credo also dealt with the children 
born of such interracial marriages. Whet 
they receive the “stings and outrages d 
a sub-Christian society,” it said, th 
Christian fellowship, acting in compas 
sion and mercy, must “bind up the 
wounds and heal the hurts of its injured 
members.” Furthermore, it said, th 
church must bring “the righteousnes 
of Christ to bear on a society wayw 
in its offense of ‘these little ones.’ ” 
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Offering Rebuilds 
Twice-Wrecked Mission 


Last month in the Korean city of 


1d yo Andong, a Presbyterian mission property 
is Uni which has the doubtful distinction of 
of Pri being the most frequently destroyed 
becaugll commemorated its latest reconstruction. 
\vatin#ll Hundreds of Koreans, their pastors, and 


American missionary colleagues attended 
dedication ceremonies marking the com- 
pletion of ten new buildings and repairs 
to several others. Much of the money 
which made the rebuilding possible was 
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New clinic at Andong, Korea, replaces 
hospital destroyed during invasion. 
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-rracili# contributed by American Presbyterians 
through the annual One Great Hour of 
>d thi Sharing offering. 
ethnic Christianity had its beginnings in 
ve,” i Andong in 1908 when seven persons at- 
ly apf tended the first worship service in the 
te thi home of a missionary in charge of a 
der d newly opened library. Within ten years 
ess HE there was a church seating 600 and 
-reforl communicants totalling 1,100. By 1922 
ed, i there were 7,000 Christians in the area. 
ty an At a time when the daily wage was from 
ten to thirty cents, church members were 
shurch giving an average of $3.47 yearly. 
ze and In the years of Japanese domination, 
e whi two of three Andong churches were 
e thal closed and the properties sold. The hos- 
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pital, the mission residences, the Bible 
institute were all converted by the Jap- 
anese to other purposes. 

After World War II, the job of re- 
pairing, rebuilding, and equipping the 
churches, school, and hospital began. 
When the task was nearly complete, the 
Communist invasion swept through the 
city. U. S. bombers, aiding in Andong’s 
recapture, made a second building pro- 
gram necessary. In the minds of those 
who attended the dedication last month 
was the hope that the new hospital, 
school, and residences would outlast 
their predecessors. 
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Methodists Open School 
For U.S. Foreign Service 


Until last month all Americans who 
wanted to take advanced training for 
foreign service of their country were 
obliged to attend the Georgetown School 
of Foreign Service, in Washington, D. C. 
It was the only such school in existence; 
and it was sponsored by the Jesuits. 

Early in June, however, President 
Eisenhower attended the ground-break- 
ing ceremonies for a Protestant-oriented 
school of international service at Ameri- 
can University, a Methodist school also 
in Washington. 

“Waging peace,” said the President, 
“demands the best young men and wo- 
men we can find. . . . In the great foreign 
service of the United States we do not 
recognize race, color, or creed—only 
merit.” 

The President heard Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam urge more training 
for government service in Protestant 
educational institutions. 

“Since Protestants outnumber Roman 
Catholics two to one in the nation’s 
population,” said Bishop Oxnam, “it is 
proper that a school under Protestant 
auspices shall be established in an atmo- 
sphere of freedom that characterizes the 
Protestant campus. 

“There are some who mistakenly have 
sought to interpret the opening of such 
a school as an anti-Catholic move. This 
is not only false but unfortunate. Protes- 
tants pay tribute to the foresight of 
Father Edmund J. Walsh and those at 
Georgetown University who saw this 
need many years ago. 

“Protestants have never regarded the 
establishment of the Georgetown School 
of Foreign Service as anti-Protestant. 
Roman Catholics must not regard the 
establishment of the school of inter- 
national service at American University 
as anti-Catholic.” 


Spanish Pastors Trained 
Despite Closed Seminary 


The topic of the Evangelical Theo- 
logical Seminary in Madrid, closed by 
government order a year-and-a-half ago, 
came up for discussion last month among 
World Council of Churches representa- 
tives. In recommending a program to aid 
theological training in Spain, the Council 
pointed out that despite delays in reo- 
pening the seminary, churches are con- 
tinuing to prepare candidates. Refresher 
courses are also being offered pastors in 
isolated centers. 























I’m Financially 
INDEPENDENT 


“Several years ago I was faced 
with the problem of trying to in- 
vest my lifetime savings to provide 
income and financial security. 
Also, I wanted to have a share 
in the good works of our great 
Church by making a gift. 

“My investment in Presbyte- 
rian Annuities solved both my 
problems! 

“Now I receive a guaranteed, 
liberal income for life. ‘The amount 
of the payments never varies; 
they’re secured by the integrity 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

“After my lifetime, the re- 
mainder of my annuity principal 
will be used to advance the King- 
dom of God through the work of 
the Church. 

“T’ve found financial independ- 
ence and peace of mind.” 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


* > pent fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 
@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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The author (center, rear) and fellow translators hold session on new Thai Bible. 


Putting the Bible into Thai 


One of the most important and in- 
teresting overseas church projects is a 
complete revision of the Thai (or Stam- 
ese) Bible by the Thai Church under 
the sponsorship of the American Bible 
Society. The following report is by one 
of the chief translators, Presbyterian Dr. 
Herbert G. Grether of Chiengmai. 

—HLM 


ck of the present version of the Thai 
Bible is a colorful, 140-year-old 
history. In 1817, ten years before the 
first Protestant missionaries set foot on 
Siamese soil, a portion of the Bible had 
already been translated into Thai by a 
Protestant Christian. Mrs. Ann Hazel- 
tine Judson, wife of the 
Adoniram Judson, the famous pioneer 
Baptist missionary to Burma, had be- 
come interested in Thai prisoners of war 
in Rangoon. After studying their lan- 
guage for a year-and-a-half, she trans- 
lated the Gospel of Matthew into Thai. 
When the Reverend Car] Gutzlaff and 
the Reverend Jacob Tomlin, the first 
Protestant missionaries to Thailand, ar- 
rived in 1827, they had hardly unpacked 
before they set about translating the 
Scriptures into Thai. With the aid of a 
Chinese and a Burmese who knew some 
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of the language of the land, they per- 
formed the remarkable feat of rendering 
the entire Bible into -Thai within two 
years. It is not so remarkable that this 
turned out to be “a very imperfect ver- 
sion.” Most of it was never published, 
but it provided a basis fer the Bible 
translation work of later missionaries. 

Within a few years the New Testa- 
ment was published. In 1896 the whole 
Bible finally appeared in Thai, the com- 
bined work of many missionaries and 
Thai Christians. 

In contrast to this is the story of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The first priests 
went to Thailand with Portuguese trad- 
ers back in the 16th century, and the 
first organized Roman Catholic mission 
work was begun by Jesuits in the follow- 
ing century. Yet as far as is known, the 
first Roman version of any sizable por- 
tion of Scripture to be published in Thai 
is a version of the four Gospels, which 
appeared in 1952. 


To Westerners who learn the Thai 
language, Thai translation work is cer- 
tainly a change from working in English, 
Hebrew, and Greek. 

What does the Bible translator do 
when “you just can’t say that in Thai,” 


or “Thai doesn’t have a word for tha 

The translation of the Twenty-thj 
Psalm provides some good exampl 
The very first verse presents a proble 
If one renders “The Lerd is my she 
herd” in straightforward, literal 
the peculiarities of Thai construction, 
such that the resulting line means, “Ty 
Lord is the keeper of my sheep.” 
old version solved this problem } 
omitting reference to a shepherd, thy 
“Jehovah is the one who supports a 
feeds me.” In the new version, to p 
serve the figure, the translation read 
“The Lord cares for me as one cares fj 
sheep.” 


Another problem is hidden in t 
familiar words, “Thou preparest a tab 
before me.” The trouble is that the 
word for table does not connote food, 
feast to the average Thai, for the simp 
reason that he does net generally eat¢ 
a table. He is more likely to eat on 
mat on the floor. So the revisers af 
using the term for the tray on whid 
food is served, which provides the 
ter of the meal. This seems to be quit 
as good a solution to the problem 4 
we have in our English versions, for th 
Hebrew word rendered table actuallj 
did not refer to a table, but to the pied 
of hide spread on the ground in ti 
desert-dweller’s tent, on which the mei 
was placed. 

Still another problem is provided }j 
the fact that in Thai there is no preci 
equivalent for cup—that is, a wordt 
denote a vessel used principally fa 
drinking. Cups are, of course, used i 
Thailand, but the words used to denot 
them may also refer to vessels of simili 
shape used for other purposes beside 
drinking—for eating, or for bathing, 
so on. The word used in the old versi 
denotes a very small vessel often usd 
for dipping out of a larger one. 
does not seem to convey the picture! 
abundant hospitality which is given 
the Psalm, so the committee is struggli 
to find “a word that isn’t there.” It 
have to settle for the closest term to! 
found and perhaps add a word toi 
dicate use as a vessel for drinking. 

One of the most difficult problems 
in something so familiar to us that 
average person would never suspect 
a problem. It is simply this: When # 
first translators began their work, the 
was no word in Thai for God except 
couple of words which had to be reject 
because of their association with Hiné 
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ism. The translators decided to use a 
word, the basic meaning of which is 
Lord. This term is now widely used and 
correctly understood as the term for the 
God of Christianity. But the problem 
comes in the fact that the Bible uses 
both God and Lord, and it is sometimes 
important to distinguish the two. At 
present the only solution is to use a 
slightly different form of essentially 
the same term to translate Lord. 


In Thai thought, what are to us quite 
ordinary matters of relationship are seen 
with different eyes. In referring to broth- 
ers or sisters, 
words used do not exactly mean brother 
or sister. There is one word which means 
“older brother or sister,” and another 
word which means “younger brother or 
sister.” To say “brother” specifically, one 
must add another word to indicate sex. 
Thus, for the Thai, the primary fact is 
not, as with us, the sex of the relation, 
but relative age. 

This provides an interesting problem 
now and then. For example, in Genesis 
38, in the story of the birth of Tamar’s 
twins, we read how one baby put out a 
hand and the midwife tied a scarlet 
thread on it. Then the child drew back 
his hand, and as the text reads, “his 
brother came out.” This literally rend- 
ered in Thai becomes, “the older brother 
was born first.” In this case the solution 
was relatively simple. We translated, 
“The other one came out.” 


The just-isn’t-a-word-for-it difficulty 
becomes serious as we struggle to render 
rich Biblical terms like glory, holy, Spirit, 
and truth. In the end we can do no more 
than to find the closest equivalent there 
is and trust God to teach people, in time, 
a new kind of language—a kind of Thai 
they never knew before. This is what 
happens when a Thai person becomes a 
new creature in Christ—even his words 
and his understanding must be made 
new. And the new words—or old ones 
with fresh meanings—help in turn to 
create the “new man in Christ.” 

This means, among other things, that 
the conversion of a people whose view 
of life, different from that of the Bible 
as Antarctica from Eden, and moulded 
by the very words they learn on grand- 
mother’s hip, cannot be the work of but 
a year, or a decade, or even a genera- 
tion. 

—Hersert G, GRETHER 
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NEWS 


Low Rating Found 
For Church Programs 


It looks as if there are too many re- 
ligious programs on radio and TV. It 
also looks as if none of the programs are 
good enough. 

“Too much of the programming is 
composed on the basis of what people 
ought to hear, or what someone thinks 
they ought to hear,” a radio man said, 
“and when it has to compete with what 
people want to hear it gets nowhere.” 

The result, according to S. Franklin 
Mack, executive director of the National 
Council’s Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, “is terrible chaos.” 

“It’s obvious,” he said, “that almost 
anything we do along traditional lines 
[in broadcasting] will simply be a dupli- 
cation of something already being done. 
It looks as though much religious broad- 
casting is ‘beating on a dead horse.’ ” 

These 
uttered in response to a survey of religi- 
ous broadcasting and its success or fail- 
ure in the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles, which was recently made by 
southern California churchmen. 

The report was compiled by Clifton 
E. Moore, director-coordinator of the 
Radio-Television Film Commission of 
the Los Angeles Church Federation. 

Three hundred and fifty-three reli- 
gious broadcasts are aired on radio every 


pessimistic comments were 


week in Los Angeles, twenty-nine on 
TV. Dr. 
ratings of radio shows as reported by 
Pulse, those of TV shows as reported by 
“Télepulse, the Nielson Station Index, 
and the American Research Bureau. 
The top-rated radio show was the 
Salt Lake Tabernacle (Mormon) broad- 
cast heard on Sunday mornings over 
CBS. It 


means that 2.3 of all receivers in the area 


Moore’s survey quoted the 


score of 2.3, 


made a which 
were tuned in on it when the test was 
made. 

Other high-raters were the Methodist 
Good News program (2.0), Hour of 
Decision (1.3), and Your Bible (1.0). 
Of the 123 other religious programs on 
radio during Sunday, all scored less than 
1.0. Presumably the remaining ninety- 
one per cent of radio-owners were at- 
tending church or watching TV sets. 

Ratings for weekday radio programs 
were just as disheartening. Top rating 
went to a three-times-a-week program 
by the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, 
which scored 1.7 on Nielson. The Roman 
Catholic Rosary Hour, heard six times 
weekly, scored 1.5, while a Science of 
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Mind program earned a 1.3. 

Largest TV audience for religious 
programs seemed to belong to ABC's 
Crossroads, which rated 6.8 on Tele- 
pulse, 7.9 on American Research Bureau, 
and 17.5 on Nielson. Second was ABC’s 
Roman Catholic Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 
who scored 5.9 on ARB and 7.3 on Niel- 
son. (Telepulse did not rate it.) 

Sunday’s biggest audience for reli- 
gious TV turned the dial to Great 
Churches of the West, which Dr. Moore 
himself helps to produce, giving lively, 
learned commentary on the forms of 
worship being shown on the screen. This 
program scored 3.0 on Telepulse, 6.7 on 
Nielson. 

“But if there were two or three or 
more services telecast each Sunday,” Dr. 
Moore said, “none of us would have 
much of a rating.” He agreed that dupli- 
cation hurts everybody. 

None of the religious programs on 
either TV or radio could compare in 
pulling-power with the top entertain- 
ment programs which are their competi- 
tors and score in the 30’s (for TV) and 
6’s (for radio). 

Dr. Moore concluded his report with 
a recommendation that there be fewer 
and better religious broadcasts. 


a 


Church Honors Seminarian: 


Six of eight young men preparing fy 
the ministry—all members of the Weg. 
minster Presbyterian Church, Albany 
New York—returned last month for ; 
special service. Each of the seminarian 
conducted a portion of the worship ser. 
ice. In the sermon, Douglas King, a sty. 
dent at Yale Divinity School, told of his 
recent nine months with churches an 
student groups in Indonesia and Indi 
Another participant in the service wa 
Walter Mott, who has a two-year ap 
pointment under the Board of Foreig 
Missions to teach at a school in Lebanon, 

Two of the seminarians trom Weg. 
minster—William Waterman (Princeton 
and John Steidl (Yale)—were unable t 
be present. Last summer Mr. Waterma 
and another Princeton student helped 
form a new Presbyterian congregation 
in a suburb of Albany. Within six month 
the church was formally organized; now 
it is planning to start a $100,000 build. 
ing program. 

The Reverend Harold L. Ogden 
pastor of Westminster Church, credit 
the late Dr. Kenneth B. Welles. with 
having had a significant influence on the 
decisions of the eight young men. 


Six seminarians who led service in home church in Albany, New York, are (from 
left) Preston Dawes, Richard Dolven, Walter Mott, Douglas King, and Jack Kint 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

125th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Green Valley, Illinois (the Reverend Al- 
yin R. Abbott, pastor). 

120th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Coldwater, Michigan (the Reverend 
Charles Parsons, pastor). 


100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Marquette, Michigan (the Reverend 
Homer D. Mitchell, pastor). 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota (the Reverend 
Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, pastor). 

Mt. Pleasant Presbyterian Church, 
Knox Dale, Pennsylvania. 

85th. Women’s Presbyterial Society, 
Presbytery of Newark, New Jersey. 

40th. Cedar Park Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Dr. Aaron E. Gast, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Arcadia Presbyterian Church, Arca- 
dia, California (the Reverend Dr. J. 
Davis Barnard, pastor), of a new Fel- 
lowship Hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, El Cajon, 
California (the Reverend Rolland C. 
Stone, pastor), of Richardson Hall con- 
taining various church facilities. 

First Presbyterian Church, Hemet, 
California (the Reverend Richard G. 
Elzinga, pastor), of a chapel. 

Brentwood Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles, California (the Reverend Dr. 
H. Warren Allen, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation building. 

Sleepy Hollow Presbyterian Church, 
San Anselmo, California (the Reverend 
John Bruce, pastor), of a new manse. 
The church was only recently organized. 

Butler Union Church, Butler, Illinois 
(the Reverend S. A. Lay, pastor), of a 
new education unit. 

Morningside Presbyterian Church, 
Sioux City, lowa (the Reverend William 
R. Moore, pastor), of a new unit. 


Bradley Hills Presbyterian Church, 
Bethesda, Maryland (the Reverend 
Lloyd G. Brown, pastor), of a new 
church. 


Ashland Presbyterian Church, Cock- 
eysville, Maryland (the Reverend Lewis 
M. Evans, pastor), of an addition to the 
education building. 

Benson Presbyterian Church, Omaha, 
Nebraska (the Reverend Dr. E. G. 
Froyd, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Minot, 
North Dakota (the Reverend Jack L. 






















“Adding life to years, 


not merely years to life” 


ROYAL OAKS MANOR in Duarte, California, is the second major home for 
those in the Golden Years of life. It is sponsored by the three Presbyteries of 
Southern California. 
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NEWS 


church plant. 

Westwood First Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (the Reverend Dr. Ev- 
erett C. Moorhead, minister), of the 
third wing of the church plant. 

Central Presbyterian Church, Eugene, 
Oregon (the Reverend George R. Ash- 
wood, Jr., pastor), of a new church 
plant. 

Slate Lick Presbyterian Church, 
Freeport, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
James E. Latham, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

Grace Presbyterian Church, Horsham, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend John B. 
Lyon, pastor), of a new church. 

Pleasant Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Wexford, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
George L. Kress, pastor), of the en- 
larged sanctuary and a new education 
building. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Hillcrest Presbyterian Church, An- 
chorage, Alaska (the Reverend Paul F. 
Evans, pastor), for an education unit. 

Montclair Presbyterian Church, Oak- 
land, California (the Reverend Robert 
H. Carley, pastor), for a sanctuary and 
church school rooms. 

First Presbyterian Church, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida (the Reverend R. E. 
Neumann, pastor), for an education 
building. 

Mitchell Presbyterian Church, Mitch- 
ell, Illinois (the Reverend John N. Di- 
Giacomo, pastor), for a sanctuary. 

Fifth Presbyterian Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois (the Reverend Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Knudsen, pastor), for a fellow- 
ship building. 

Independence Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Crown Point, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend Michael C. Maietta, Jr., pastor), 
for a Christian education unit. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Akron, Ohio (the Reverend Dr. William 
F. MacCalmont, pastor) , for a Christian- 
education building. 

Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, 
Wheeling, West Virginia (the Reverend 
Raymond F. Kent, pastor), for a sanctu- 
ary, education, and office building. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

Meridian Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend Dr. Roy B. Connor, Jr., pastor), 
of an education-chapel building. 

Marrtown Presbyterian Church, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia (the Rev- 
erend A. K. Thomas, pastor) , of a church 
plant. 
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Of People and Places 


“ELDERLY” ELDER ORDAINED 

Mr. Evan J. Davis, who will soon 
reach the eighty-ninth anniversary of 
his birth, was ordained last month as a 
ruling elder in the Oak Hill Presbyte- 
rian Church, Oak Hill, Ohio (the Rev- 
erend J. Arthur M. Hanna, pastor). 
“E.J.,” as he is affectionately known, is 
the town’s leading benefactor. Last year 
he had constructed a beautiful library 
and presented it to the village. Both 
Elder and Mrs. Davis have supported 
the local high school in numerous ways, 
and presently they serve on a committee 
for a local youth center. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Almost twenty-nine centuries (2,878 
years) of combined church memberships 
were represented recently when fifty 
constituents of Second Presbyterian 
Church, Rahway, New Jersey (the Rev- 
erend Robert A. Wieman, pastor), were 
honored. All have been members of the 
church for over fifty years; thirty-five 
were able to attend the tribute rites. 
Topping the list was Miss Celinetta 
Crowell with a record of seventy-six 
years of continuous membership. 


@ Mr. Lilburn R. Railey, son of a min- 
ister in both the Presbyterian U.S.A. and 
U.S. Churches, was honored recently 
for his fifty years’ service as a layman 
by the Synod of Florida. Mr. Railey 
was presented a plaque at a banquet 
held during the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Southeast Presbytery of 
the synod. A member of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Miami (the Rever- 
end Henry Dahlberg, Jr., pastor), for 
over fifty years, Elder Railey is at pres- 
ent chairman of the synod’s Board of 
Trustees. In addition he has contributed 
valuable legal service for over forty- 
seven years to all Presbyterian U.S.A. 
churches in Greater Miami. 


@ A farewell tea was given last month 
in honor of the Reverend Dr. Glen J. 
Schillerstrom and Mrs. Schillerstrom, 
upon the former’s retirement after forty- 
one years of service as an ordained 
minister. Dr. Schillerstrom has been pas- 
tor of the Community Presbyterian 
Church of Clarendon Hills, Illinois, for 
the past fifteen years, and was five times 
a commissioner to General Assembly. 


@ The fortieth anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of Dr. Joseph Havlik, pastor of 


the Hus Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was observed rm. 
cently by the congregation at a baske 
luncheon. Dr. Havlik, who was ordained 
in the Hus Church, was presented a gif 
of money during the observance. Among 
those present was the Reverend Francis 
Pokorny, now in his nineties, who took 
part in Dr. Havlik’s ordination. 


@ A testimonial dinner-program was 
held recently in honor of Dr. and Mrs 
Frank T. Rhoad upon Dr. Rhoad’s re. 
tirement, after thirty-six years of service, 
as pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Amsterdam, New York. After announce. 
ment was made that Dr. Rhoad was be. 
ing named pastor emeritus of the church, 
he was presented a gift-of-appreciation 
check from the congregation, and Mrs. 
Rhoad was given a gift by the Women’s 
Association of the church. 


@ A dinner was held recently by the 
Presbyterian Church of Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend William A. 
Parsons, pastor), in honor of Miss Cath- 
arine T. Woods, retired missionary to 
China. After more than thirty vears in 
that country, Miss Woods became 
church visitor in her “home” church in 
Lewistown, of which she is now a rul- 
ing elder. 


@ The Reverend John B. Crowell was 
honored recently by the congregation 
of Hope Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, at a reception 
held in honor of his thirtieth anniversary 
as pastor there. He was given a gift in 
memory of the occasion. 


@ Twenty years as pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Morrisville, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the part of the Reverend Dr. 
Clifford G. Pollock, were observed re- 
cently by the congregation during a sur- 
prise program in the church. Dr. Pollock 
was presented a purse, and Mrs. Pollock, 
a charm bracelet depicting highlights of 
their life in Morrisville. 


NEW HEAD FOR HASTINGS COLLEGE 
Announcement was made last month 
of the appointment of Dr. Theron B. 
Maxson, Associate Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Division of Higher Education of the 
Board of Christian Education, to the 
office of president of Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebraska. Until Dr. Maxson 
assumes his new duties in September, 
Dr. Frank E. Weyer, dean of the col- 
lege, will continue as interim president. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


The Exceptional and the Acceptable 


ry you want to start a film club, .. . 
| send $1.00 for the Film Society 
Primer,” teases an ad in a recent Satur- 
day Review. But we don’t want to start 
one; we already belong to an outfit 
known as Exceptional Films. We figure 
that if motor cyclists, begonia growers, 
and dog fanciers have their organized 
meetings with emblems, journals, and 
contests, we cinema enthusiasts need 
not be left behind. 

Our group meets fortnightly to view 
the sort of pictures that cannot now be 
seen in theaters where box-office profits 
are considered somewhat essential to op- 
eration. Critics might acclaim Forbidden 


Scene from film “The Great Adventure” 


Games or recall appreciatively Orson 
Welles’ production of The Magnificent 
Ambersons; but theater patrons would 
now stay away in droves from these cin- 
ematic masterpieces. Yet these features 
made memorable evenings at the so- 
ciety’s showings just last winter. 

Our Exceptional Films group is typ- 
ical of a number of such societies now to 
be found in all parts of the country. 
Often affiliated with a university or mu- 
seum, they pull from the archives those 
great movies which have been retired 
but ought not to be forgotten. Frederick 
Goldman, who is president of The 
American Federation of Film Societies 
(yes, the vogue is that well organized), 
describes the serious purpose: “The film 
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society fulfills the function of the univer- 
sity, in stimulating its members to think 
and explore; of the art museum, in pro- 
viding a permanent gallery of master- 
pieces; of the library, in offering the full 
range of the world’s literature; of the 
theater, in experimenting with new dra- 
matic and poetic forms. For to us, who 
love and believe in motion pictures as 
a major art form, the cinema is all these, 
a truly catholic medium, too long and 
too widely abused as cheap and meretri- 
cious nickelodeon entertainment.” 
The numerous societies, financed by 
membership dues and/or admission 
charges, show a very wide range of titles 
from the Marx brothers’ A Night at the 
Opera to Childhood of Maxim Gorky. 
They exhibit such amazing experimental 
films as the Dutch feature Panta Rhei 
(“Everything Flows”) that has neither 
actors nor voices—or a heart-tugging 
documentary The Great Adventure, 
which depicts two little Swedish boys 
who learn about the disenchanting world 
of grown-ups and the brutality of nature 


when they adopt a baby otter near their 


farm. 

Society members feel, not without 
reason, that film audiences have failed 
to keep pace with the art form that 
movies have provided in the past fifty 
years, and that serious support is nec- 
essary if film quality is to improve and 
if the public is ever to develop a dis- 
criminating taste. They are not alone in 
their concern. Public schools are show- 
ing deeper interest in helping pupils to 
choose wisely before they plunk down 
their money for a theater ticket. High 
schools now use a textbook in this field, 
Standards of Photoplay Appreciation by 
William Lewin and Alexander Frazier 
the main theme of which is expressed in 
one chapter title: “How to Become : 
Better Movie Goer.” It’s a skill the 
might well pass on to their elders. Mea 
while the churches, with no treasu 
trove of high-quality films around whic 
they can yet form societies, also hav 
their discriminating guide in the annual 
Audio Visual Resource Guide that rates 
the religious films realistically and calls 
a flop “Not Recommended.” Clearly, 
films improve when critical audiences 
demand better quality. —J. C. Wynn 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 
Is the Bible a Catholic Book? 


Question: Is it true that the Bible is a 
Catholic book as the Knights of Co- 
lumbus claim in a current magazine ad- 
vertisement? 


Answer: It is gratifying to know that 
the Knights of Columbus are so eager to 
have people know about the Bible and 
read it. In fact it would be a great day 
for the Roman Catholic Church if large 
numbers of its members were to discover 
the great truths of God contained in the 
Bible’s pages. 

How the Bible came into being is a 
complicated story: The separate books 
were a long time in the making accord- 
ing to the accepted findings of scholars. 
Hebrew scholars rejected a number of 
writings and finally agreed on thirty- 
nine books to be included in the Old 
Testament Canon, as inspired by God. 
These had been translated into Greek 
and were accepted by Jewish Christians 
in the first century a.p. Similarly, Chris- 
tian leaders eliminated certain writings 
as not sufficiently inspired to be included 
in the New Testament. Most of its twen- 
ty-seven books were generally accepted 
in the churches by the end of the second 
century. Athanasius in Egypt placed his 
stamp of approval on this Canon in a.p. 
367. Rome had no part in this action. 

Not until 382 did a synod at Rome 
adopt the list of Athanasius. Synods in 
Africa took similar action in the same 
period. Jerome’s translation of the Bible 
into Latin was generally used during 
the Middle Ages; and this text was the 
basis in 1452 for Gutenberg’s first 
printed Bible, as stated in the Knights 
of Columbus advertisement. This of 
course was available only to scholars. 
The people had to depend on priests for 
its interpretation. 

The rediscovery of the Bible during 
the Renaissance at the close of the 
Middle Ages electrified some of the most 
thoughtful men in the Roman Church. 
We can picture Martin Luther on a pil- 
grimage to Rome seeking to gain merit 
by climbing the Scala Santa on his knees. 
Midway on the stairs he suddenly re- 
called the words of Romans 3:28, “...a 
man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law” (KJV). 

At once a new light burst upon him. 
Clearly he saw that faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ brings the forgiveness of 
God directly to every man without the 
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need for a priest as mediator. Luther, 
Calvin, and other inquiring churchmen 
read in the Bible that “the Lord looketh 
on the heart.” They found the words of 
the Lord Jesus, “. . . cleanse first that 
which is within the cup. . . .” 

This was exciting. Instead of feeling 
the frustration of outward conformity, 
they were discovering spiritual reality. 
Reading further, they came upon this 
mandate: “Not everyone that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” This swept them out of the 
fog of institutional regulations into the 
clear light of each individual’s direct re- 
sponsibility to God. As they put it, “God 
alone is Lord of the conscience.” 

Realizing the importance of sharing 
this knowledge with the common peo- 
ple, Luther translated the Bible into 
German. Likewise, in England, Wycliffe 
translated the Bible into English. Where- 
ever they had the opportunity, people 
gladly read the Bible in their own 
tongue. But the Roman Catholic Church 
actively opposed giving the Bible to the 
common people. : 

Almost unwittingly these Bible read- 
ers of the sixteenth century stumbled on 
the foundations of religious and political 
freedom. Here also arose the beginnings 
of modern democracy, for in the eyes of 
God it is the individual who counts. And 
so the rediscovery of the Bible brought 
about the reform of the Christian 
church, and started Western civilization 
in a new direction. 

In a larger sense, then, the Bible is a 
catholic book, for catholic means “uni- 
versal.” It is now available to all man- 
kind. For years the Bible has been a best 
seller through the efforts of the Protes- 
tant churches. The new translations 
have brought fresh insights from the dis- 
covery of old manuscripts of the Bible, 
which are closer to the originals. 


—CuHar_es A. ANDERSON 


Manager, Department of History 
Presbyterian Historical Society 
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By Oren Arnold 


Curled up alone with a good book ing 
rocky nook at ocean’s edge in Lagun 
Beach, California, I don’t seem to se 
any world problems worth worrying 
about. But I see Pastor Dallas Turner 
walking down the sand toward me, » 
he lias probably cooked up something 
for me to do at church. Good pastor 
are just like good wives—you can’t es 
cape them. 


oO ° °° 


Our new united Presbyterian Church 
should mean that we have no more fam- 
ily disunity. Whenever any person takes 
denominationalism seriously enough to 
quarrel about it, Christianity recedes far 
into the background. 


Lots of midget autos on the Califor- 
nia freeways. I like that sign on the rear 
of one: Hit Sometuinc Your Own Size. 


co a cod 


A letter from Presbyterian missionary 
John McInnes said he and his Elisabeth 
talked with Syngman Rhee in Seoul. The 
great president had come to church 
service seeking guidance for his big job. 
It’s the little men who feel self-sufficient, 
John reminds me. 


° °o ° 


“There are people who are serenely 
satisfied with mediocrity,” O. E. “Pete” 
Peterson of Chicago told our Phoenix 
Kiwanis Club recently. “Their lives are 
records of negativism. They have done 
nothing bad; but.worse, they have done 
nothing good.” 


Sign in a California bookshop wit 
dow, featuring Bibles: Tue Devi 
TREMBLES TO SEE SUCH PRICES. 
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“This vast treasure... . 
If you ever feel tongue-tied in your ef- 
forts to pray, try this exquisite “Prayer 
Perfect” from the anthem of that name 
by Stenson: 

Dear Lord! King Lord! Gracious 
Lord! I pray Thou wilt look on all I 
love, tenderly today! Weed their hearts 
of weariness, scatter every care. Down 
awake of angel wings winnowing the 
air. Bring unto the sorrowing all release 
from pain; Let the lips of laughter over- 
flow again. And with all the needy, O di- 
vide, I pray, This vast treasure of con- 


tent that is mine today! 
° ° e 


Whenever a mother leaves a home, 
even temporarily, the effect is about like 
that on an automobile tire when you re- 
move the valve core. 


° - ° 


Hardening of the heart is far more 
dangerous than hardening of the ar- 
teries. 

° Oo oO 

You can dial ALpine 4-3182 in Phoe- 
nix, and hear a beautiful one-minute 
prayer from our church, night or day. 
When we installed this new Dial-A- 
Prayer service, we put in three lines. By 
week's end we had six lines working, yet 
there had been no publicity except 
word-of-mouth. About 4,200 people dial 
for the prayer each day. Can your 
church afford not to offer this astonish- 
ing new Christian outreach? 


co ° ° 


Truly a person can pray anywhere, 
any time, on his own. Unless he be so 
ill, so fearful, so humbled, so sorrowful, 
so panicky from whatever cause, that he 
is inarticulate. In such moments our 
tape-recorded telephone prayer be- 
comes priceless. Thousands of letters 
testify to it. 

° o o 

My wife’s marriage anniversary comes 
up this month. On a Sunday afternoon 
in deep Texas thirty-one years ago she 
eloped with a newspaper's cub reporter 
who had just seven dollars to his name. 
I have congratulated myself every day 
since. 

° Oo °o 


I asked the mayor of Laguna Beach 
the other day if any big men had ever 
been born in his town. “Nope,” said he, 


“The best we can do is babies.” 


Best compliment you can pay your 
preacher's sermon is to bring along a 
friend to hear his next one. 
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CHRISTIANS ARE CON- 
CERNED ABOUT ALCOHOL 


(Continued from page 7) 


the sale of alcoholic beverages. Cer- 
tain features of control systems devel- 
oped in Sweden and other European 
countries have commended them- 
selves to many persons. Others still 
favor an outright government monop- 
oly of all phases of the liquor industry 
as proposed by the Rockefeller Com- 
mission several years ago. Rigid con- 
trols of the economics of the industry 
would do much to de-emphasize the 
role of alcohol in American life, but 
an approach in this direction would 
seem to be extremely difficult because 
of our heritage of free enterprise. 


4. The curtailment of liquor traffic 
through local option or state-wide 
abolition. When a large majority of 
the citizens favor the move, it should 
be possible to banish the sale of alco- 
holic beverages from neighborhoods, 
communities, or even states. Churches 
may well support reasonable efforts 
to secure legislation permitting local 
option decisions about the sale of al- 
coholic beverages. Churches should 
call upon the federal government to 
provide for the enforcement of the 
provision of the 21st Amendment 
which prohibits “the transportation or 
importation into any state, territory, 
or possession of the United States for 
delivery or use therein of intoxicating 
liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof.” 


5. The elimination of social evils that 
contribute to the problems of alco- 
hol. Social problems tend to hang 
together. Bad housing, economic in- 
security, lax law enforcement, inade- 
quate recreational facilities, poor 
educational opportunities, broken 
homes are factors in many cases of 
problem drinking. Churches have a 
great service to render in helping 
people to find meaning and purpose 
in life, and to .work for better social 
conditions. 


Temperance groups 


Our churches are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the work of state and national 
temperance organizations when the pur- 
poses and the programs of these organi- 
zations are in harmony with the goals of 
our church in relation to the problems of 
alcohol. The General Assembly in var- 


ious deliverances has suggested that our 
churches should withhold endorsement 
of such temperance groups as do not 
support our concern for alcoholics or in 
other ways exhibit unrealistic views of 
the problems related to drinking. 

It is obvious that churches working 
independently and alone cannot make 
much progress in dealing with the many 
problems of alcohol. In this field, as in 
others, churches have a special respon- 
sibility to encourage and assist all ef- 
forts that are in keeping with their own 
purposes. 

Occasionally a zealous worker for 
temperance may become so negative in 
his attitude toward efforts to understand 
alcoholism and to help alcoholics that 
he makes cooperation extremely difficult. 

In one state, for example, a temper- 
ance organization posing to represent 
the churches lobbied successfully 
against the renewal of a grant by the 
state legislature for a pilot project in al- 
coholic rehabilitation. This sort of rep- 
resentation is so completely a denial of 
our proper Christian concern for alco- 
holics as to merit repudiation by the 
churches. 

In cooperating with established tem- 
perance agencies, it is important not to 
surrender the prerogative of the 
churches for developing their own pro- 
grams of alcohol education and action. 


Yale studies 


The General Assembly on at least two 
occasions in recent years has expressed 
confidence in the Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies as a dependable source of infor- 
mation about many of the problems re- 
lated to the use of alcoholic beverages. 

Here the church enters what some 
would call a controversial field. Many 
of the extreme conservatives in the tem- 
perance movement have accused the 
Yale Center of having sold out to “the 
liquor crowd,” or at least of being 
greatly influenced by the alcoholic bev- 
erage industry in the findings they re- 
port of their studies. Such charges are 
grossly unfair. They reflect a complete 
misunderstanding of what the Yale Cen- 
ter is doing as well as an inability to dis- 
tinguish between real research and 
trying “to prove” something. It is high 
time that a church of the stature and in- 
tegrity of our own lays low that libel by 
reiterating its confidence in the Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies. 

This does not mean that we have to 
accept and use or even believe every- 
thing that the Yale Center in its publica- 
tions reports or concludes about alcohol 
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Atomic power in Caesar’s day? 





Certainly! Yet this is the case 


It was there, in the ground, in the air and water. It The crisis that confronts our colleges today threate 
always had been. There are no more “raw materials” to -weaken seriously their ability to produce the kind 
today than there were when Rome ruled the world. graduates who can assimilate and carry forward o 

The only thing new is knowledge .. . knowledge of how rich heritage of learning. 
to get at and rearrange raw materials. Every invention The crisis is composed of several elements: a sa 
of modern times was “available” to Rameses, Caesar, scale that is driving away from teaching the kind 
Charlemagne. mind most qualified to teach; overcrowded classroom 

In this sense, then, we have available today in existing and a mounting pressure for enrollment that will do 
raw materials the inventions that can make our lives by 1967. 
longer, happier, and inconceivably easier. We need only In a very real sense our personal and national prog 
knowledge to bring them into reality. depends on our colleges. They must have our aid. 

Could there possibly be a better argument for the Help the colleges or universities of your choice, H@ 
strengthening of our sources of knowledge—our colleges them plan for stronger faculties and expansicn. @ 
and universities? Can we possibly deny that the welfare, returns will be greater than you think. 
progress—indeed the very fate—of our nation depends 
on the quality of knowledge generated and transmitted Fer feciint cheut the 41 ealligeseelated 
by these institutions of higher learning? to the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 

It is almost unbelievable that a society such as ours, write to Division of Higher Education, 
which has profited so vastly from an accelerated accumu- PL-810 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
lation of knowledge, should allow anything to threaten delphia 7, Pa. 
the wellsprings of our learning. 
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